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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








MARLOWE AND THE PROPHETIC 
DOOMS 
Il 
(Continued from page 407) 


THE four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, 
described in Revelation vi., appear to 
have contributed to the portrait of Tambur- 
laine. For example, the fourth Horseman, 
who rides on a pale horse and whose name is 
Death, seems to have suggested details for 
the curious portrait by Theridamas; he is, 
says Theridamas, a man 
On whom death and the fatal sisters wait 
With naked swords and scarlet liveries . . . 
By whose proud side the ugly furies run, 
Hearkening when he shall bid them plague the 
world. 
Shortly after this the following dialogue 
takes place: 
Usum. My lord, your presence makes them pale 
and wan, 
Poor souls, they look as if their deaths 
were near. 
Tam. Why, so he is, Casane; I am here. 
But yet I'll save their lives and make them 
slaves. 
Ye petty kings of Turkey, I am come 
As Hector did into the Grecian camp . . . 
For if I did, as Hector did Achilles .. . 
Challenge in combat any of you all, 
I see how fearfully ye would refuse, 
And fly my glove as from a scorpion." 


Compare with these the following: 

And I looked, and behold a pale horse: 
and his name that sat on him was Death, 
and Hell followed with him. And power 
was given unto them over the fourth part 
of the earth, to kill with sword, and with 
hunger, and with death, and with the 
beasts of the earth. (Rev. vi., 8.) 

* Ibid. Ill, iv., 54-60, v., 60-74. 
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And there came out of the smoke locusts 
upon the earth: and unto them was given 
power, as the scorpions of the earth have 
power. ... And to them it was given 
that they should not kill them but that 
they should be tormented five months; and 
their torment was as the torment of a 
scorpion, when it striketh a man. And 
in those days shall men seek death, and 
shall not find it; and shall desire to die, 
and death shall flee from them. And the 
shapes of the locusts were like unto 
horses prepared unto battle.... And they 
ae tails like unto scorpions. (Rev. ix., 
3-10.) 

The first of Revelation’s four symbolic 

Horsemen also appears to have contributed 

to the portrait of Tamburlaine. 

And I saw, and behold a white horse: 
and he that sat on him had a bow, and a 
crown was given unto him; and he went 
forth conquering and to conquer. (Rev. 
Vix 2) 

This is elaborated in a later chapter: 
And behold a white horse; and he that sat 
on him was called Faithtful and True, and 
in righteousness doth he judge, and make 
war. And his eyes were as a flame of 
fire, and on his head were many 
crowns. ... And he was clothed in a 
vesture dipped in blood and his name is 
called the Word of God. ... And the 
armies which were in heaven followed 
him upon white horses. ... And out of 
his mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with 
it he should smite the nations; and he 
shall rule them with a rod of iron; and 
he treadeth the winepress of the fierceness 
and wrath of Almighty God. ... And 
blood came out of the winepress, even 
unto the horse bridles. (Rev. xix., 11-15; 
xiv., 20.) 

Tamburlaine, who calls himself the wrath of 

God is, according to the prologue, to be 

shown “scourging kingdoms with his 

conquering sword,” and the prominence 
given in the play to crowns has been com- 
mented on by many critics. “ Conquering ” 
is a frequent epiphet: we find references 
not only to his “ conquering sword,” but also 
to his “conquering mind,” “conquering 
feet,” and compare, for instance: 

Then fight courageously; their crowns are yours, 


This hand shall set them on your conquering 
heads... .? 


*1 Tam. Il, iii., 30-31. 
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Stretching your conquering arms from east to 

west: 

And, sirra, if you mean to wear a crown... 
Tamburlaine’s “fiery eyes” are frequently 
referred to; their sight is “composed of 
fury and of fire”;* Agydas, who reads 
“ugly death” in those eyes which “ shine as 
comets, menacing revenge”* decides to die 
by his own hand and “ slumber eternally ” 
rather than face 

The torments and the hell 

With which he may excruciate thy soul.‘ 

The language is probably significant; for 
those who “ drink of the wine of the wrath 
of God” are “tormented with fire and 
brimstone . . . and they have no rest day 
nor night.” (Rev. xiv., 10, 11.)’ 

The symbol of “ the great winepress of the 
wrath of God,” which is trodden by the 
white horses of the armies of heaven, con- 
tains the implicit image of the armies tread- 
ing down the slaughtered foe: for “ blood 
came out of the winepress, even unto the 
horse bridles.” There is an elusive reminis- 
cence of this in the following lines spoken 
by Tamburlaine: 

Our conquering minds shall marshal us the way 

We use to march upon the slaughtered foe, 

Trampling their bowels with our horses’ hoofs, 

or bred on the white Tartarian 

ass 

Here again we find the “conquering” 
swords, the foe trodden down by the horse- 
men, though the epiphet “ white” is trans- 
ferred from the horses to the hills. But the 
most curious reminiscence of the “ wine- 
press” image is to be found in the opening 
scene of the play, in lines spoken by the 
“witless” king, Mycetes: 

Go, stout Theridamas, thy words are swords, 

And with thy looks thou conquerest all thy foes: 

I long to see thee back return from thence, 

That I may view these milk-white steeds of mine, 

All loaden with the heads of killed men, 

And from their knees even to their hoofs below 

Besmeared with blood that makes a dainty show.’ 
Again we have the Conqueror of the im- 
perious eyes, out of whose mouth proceeds 
a sharp sword, and the horsemen on white 
horses stained with blood. This echo of the 
symbolic imagery of Judgment in the mouth 
of Mycetes can surely only be intended by 
Marlowe as ironical mockery. It is curious, 

* II Tam. I, v., 97-98. 

* Ibid. IV, i., 176. 

* Ibid. IV, 72-74. 

* Ibid. IV, 103-106. 

* Revelation xiv., 10-11. 

*T Tam. Ill, iii., 148-151. 

*I Tam. I, i., 74-80. 
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to say the least of it, that Marlowe should 
choose in the opening scene of the play to 
give to this childish king lines which seem 
to be deliberate mockery of the Judgment 
theme, if that theme as it appears and 
reappears throughout the play is not also 
intended to be taken ironically. 

It seems clear from the widespread 
influence of the Prophetic Dooms on the 
thought and imagery of the play that it is 
not possible to accept Dr. Kocher’s view 
that the concept of the Scourge of God is 
in any sense “an opportunist after. 
thought,’”*® or that it is merely given “a 
Christian colouring” in order to win sym- 
pathy for Tamburlaine. The concept is 
fundamental, and is throughout based on 
the visions of Judgment in the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Both the “ flashes of dazzling splendour” 
and the ‘“ murky and ensanguined episodes” 
are frequently found to be based on the 
Dooms, therefore both must be regarded as 
a deliberate part of Marlowe’s dramatic 
intention. The cruelty and _ bloodthirsti- 
ness, which certainly cannot be said to be 
given “a strange, perverse beauty,” is as 
deliberate as the magnificent celestial 
imagery; it cannot be glossed over as due to 
youthful immaturity, nor explained away as 
a playing down to the groundlings. If 
Marlowe’s “magnificent chieftain is at 
bottom a bloody and useless brute,” as Dr. 
Bakeless suggests,"’ it certainly cannot be 
said that Marlowe “never suspects” this. 
On the other hand Dr. Battenhouse’s view 
that Marlowe intended Tamburlaine to 
create precisely that impression is equally 
difficult to accept. For the Biblical passages 
on which Marlowe draws are not only 
those where a cruel enemy is sent by God to 
plague His people for their sins; he draws 
equally from passages where the people of 
God are themselves the avengers. Some- 
times Tamburlaine appears to be not s0 
much the Wrath of God, as the God of 
Wrath himself, who at the head of the armies 
of heaven shall “smite the nations” with 
his conquering sword. Sometimes, indeed, 
he appears to stand for the God of the 
Final Judgment; in a previous note’? we have 
pointed out that the massacre at Damascus 
and the torture of Bajazeth, incidents 


*° Paul H. Kocher: op. cit., p. 79. 
"Dr. John Bakeless : Christopher Marlowe (1937) 


i: 3a 
Pia Marlowe and the Commination Service: N. 
and Q., cxcv., p. 156. 
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mentioned by both Dr. Kocher and Dr. Boas 
as examples of Tamburlaine’s ruthlessness, 
appear to be based on the Prayer Book 
Commination Service, the Denouncing of 
God’s Anger and Judgements against 
Sinners. : ; 

Moreover, Dr. Battenhouse’s view, while 
stressing the cruelty and _ bloodthirstiness 
which form one element of the play, leads 
him to belittle, or even explain away, the 
other element. The beauty and splendour 
of the celestial imagery, the light and 
radiance that inform so many of the speeches 
surely are not adequately described by say- 
ing that Marlowe’s wickedly ambitious 
Scourge “is gifted with marvellous 
eloquence to instil into the hearts of his 
followers the fever of his own ambition.”** 
In Tamburlaine, as in the Dooms from 
which the imagery is drawn, these “ flashes 
of dazzling splendour” are symbolic of the 
majesty of God; they represent that 
“shining veil of Cynthia” which, for 
Marlowe, veils from mortal eyes the God 
of “endless power and purity.”** Of the 
sincerity of Marlowe’s worship of the God 
whose judgments are wholly attuned to 
moral law there can be no doubt from the 
Orcanes-Sigismund episode,’* a_ perfect 
example of Dr. Alan Reynolds Thompson’s 
dictum,’* “ Whenever an ironist acquires a 
genuine faith and a genuine desire to estab- 
lish it, he stops being an ironist and 
preaches.” The fact that this symbolic 
imagery of “heaven’s eternal majesty” is 
throughout both parts of Tamburlaine 
thrown into frequent violent, and deliberate, 
juxtaposition with passages of cruelty and 
bloodthirstiness, often exaggerated to the 
point of burlesque, appears to be Marlowe’s 
ironic criticism of any religious teaching 
which represents the God of “endless 
power and purity” as a God of Wrath and 
“terrible threatenings,” who will pour 
“intolerable plagues” upon men in this 
world, and condemn them to “eternal 
slavery and torments”*’ in the next. To 
such teaching Marlowe replied by persuading 
men, it was said, “ not to be afeard of bug- 
bears and hobgoblins.” 

One reason for the spectacular success of 
Tamburlaine may, then, have been the 


* Roy W. Battenhouse: op. cit., p. 244. 
“TI Tam. Il, ii., 47-53. 

** Ibid. Il, i., ii., iii., 1-9. 

The Dry Mock, p. 257. 

" The Homilies, ed. Corrie, pp 87. 586. 
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topicality of its theme. The audiences, 
thoroughly familiar with the Biblical litera- 
ture of Judgment as they must have been in 
1587 and 1588, possibly sensed the ironic 
humour. Some who knew Marlowe well 
certainly saw the implicit ironic criticism. 
Robert Greene, in attacking “that Atheist 
Tamburlan,” speaks of the “impious 
instances of intollerable poetrie” of “ such 
mad and_  scoffing poets, that have 
propheticall spirits, as bred of Merlins 
race ”;** the use of the word “ propheticall ” 
repeated again by Greene in a reference to 
Marlowe as a “ propheticall full-mouth,”?® 
suggests that Greene had grasped the satire 
on the Prophetic Dooms. And Gabriel 
Harvey, whose brothers Richard and John 
had both published astrological treatises, 
seems to have taken the play as a personal 
affront. His venomous sonnet Gorgon or 
the Wonderfull Yeare begins with a refer- 
ence to the expected “wonderment of 
Eighty-Eight ”; “ the fatall yeare of yeares ” 
proved instead to be Ninety-Three, notable 
for, among other events, the death of 
“Tamburlaine.””® In spite of recent 
criticism™* this must surely refer to Mar- 
lowe; Harvey is exulting, not that Marlowe 
died in the pestilence of 1593 but that he 
who had in Tamburlaine mocked at the 
“intolerable plagues” of Judgment, pro- 
phesied for 1588 had in 1593 himself been 
struck down by the Plague of God’s 
Judgment. 
LYNETTE AND EVELINE FEASEY. 

** Perimedes (1588), Preface, ed. Grosart, vii., 8. 

** Menaphon: ed. G. B. Harrison, p. 62: com- 
pare also An Allusion to Marlowe, J. George, 
N. and Q., cxcv., p. 139. 

** Works of Gabriel Harvey, ed. A. B. Grosant, 
vol. I, pp. 295-297. 

*See Dr. T. W. Baldwin’s letter, A Line in 
Gabriel Harvey, T.L.S., Jan. 15, 1941, and Dr. 
F. S. Boas’s reply, Feb. 15, 1941 


TRAPS FOR THE RESEARCHER 


I WAS enquiring about my great-uncle, the 

Rev. Henry Balston, a son of the William 
Balston (1759-1849) who was the right-hand 
man of James Whatman, the paper-maker. 
I found that he had been entered at Rugby 
the same term as Arnold became headmaster, 
that he proceeded to Oriel, where Newman, 
though no longer Tutor, was still a Fellow, 
and that in 1837, the forty-sixth year of 
Dr. Routh’s presidency, he became a Demy 
of Magdalen. In the spring of 1840, imme- 
diately after his ordination, he fell ill, and 
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on Dec. 23rd he died at the age of twenty- 
four. 

Three months earlier, on Sept. 9, 1840, 
Arnold had addressed a letter to him to 
Guernsey which ended, “Do not think of 
answering this till you feel able to do it with- 
out painful effort.” And at some unknown 
date in the following January Arnold wrote 
to condole with Henry’s father, stating 
incidentally that he was happy to find that 
so many of Henry’s brothers had been with 
him. He wrote also, on Jan. 6 to his own 
brother-in-law, the Rev. Trevenen Penrose, 
““We have received from Miss Hawtrey a 
long account of the last days of H. Balston’s 
life; I never read anything more beautiful.” 

The moving epitaph by Dr. Routh on 
Henry’s memorial in the Magdalen Ante- 
Chapel does not mention his place of death, 
but it was clear that he had been a very sick 
man when Arnold wrote to him in Guern- 
sey, and I felt almost certain he had died 
there. I was therefore much surprised 
to discover in C. L. Shadwell’s Registrum 
Orielense that he had died in Samos, and 
that this was confirmed by an extract from 
the Vice-President of Magdalen’s diary in 
Bloxam’s Magdalen College Register: 

“A.D. 1840. Dec. 23. Hoc die, gravi 

morbo (phthisi nempe, qua usque a vernis 

anni mensibus laboraverat) moerentibus 
amicis et Collegio, ereptus est optimus et 
ornatissimus iuvenis, Henricus Balston, 

A.B., Semicommunarius. In insula Samia 

ob mitiorem caeli temperiem commoratus, 

ibi sanctam animam in manus Redemp- 
toris resignavit. Percarae et pretiosae 
reliquiae, huc revectae, intra muros 

Collegii tanquam in sinu dilectissimae 

matris, requiescunt, felicem expectantes 

avdorasiy.” 

The evidence of these two scholarly com- 
pilations seemed to be conclusive that this 
young man, in the last stages of consump- 
tion, had been removed from Guernsey to 
Samos about the beginning of winter in 
such shipping as was available at that epoch, 
and I was perhaps justified in twitting one 
or two medical friends on the barbarity 
with which their predecessors rid them- 
selves of incurables. 

I remained, however, uneasy on two 
points, (1) that ‘so many’ of his six 
brothers should have been able to go to 
Samos, and (2) that Arnold should have 
been able to receive a full account of his 
death there within a fortnight. And then 
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I came upon a letter from Newman to 
Frederic Rogers, dated Jan. 2 184), 
“* Balston,” it said, “ was buried at Magdalen, 
Daman, Marriott, Church and Pritchard 
came up and, with Coffin and me, were the 
pall-bearers.” 

It was clearly impossible that a man 
could die in Samos on Dec. 23 and be buried 
in Oxford as early as Jan. 2, and I began to 
wonder whether ‘insula Samia’ could also 
be the Latin name of Guernsey. Then the 
problem was soon solved by reference to a 
Classical Atlas where, as probably your 
readers know, Guernsey appears as ‘ Sarnia 
I.’ The transcriber of the Vice-President’s 
diary must have misread the unfamiliar 
name, and his mistake had been translated 


at Oriel. THOMAS BALsTON. 


ANON AND MR. SERJEANT SNIGGE 
v. THE OLD POOR LAW 


JN Part 2 of their ‘English Poor Law 

History, The Last Hundred Years,’ the 
Webbs wrote a lengthy note at the end of 
Chapter 2 (page 188), to describe a curious 
pamphlet published in 1837 by Longmans, 
purporting to be a copy of a ‘ Case on the 
43rd Eliz., for the Relief of the Poor, Gawdy 
Attorney, for the opinion of Mr. Serjeant 
Snigge in 1604.’ 

The pamphlet consisted of a series of 
answers written by Snigge in reply to 
questions addressed to him by the Pari 
of E in the county of B and was presented 
in archaic language and lettering, with the 
signatures of . Snigge, Whitefriars, 
appended and the date April Ist, 1604. Foot- 
notes representing comments by the editor 
gave the nineteenth-century reactions. Space 
will not permit reproduction of the entire 
pamphlet but a few sample questions and 
answers will illustrate its character. 


As to the Appointment of Overseers 

Question 1. As to that which rt 
specteth the appointment of overseers; af 
office which they conceive may be made 
subject of Profit and Advantage, but yet 
must be attended with some trouble. 
Vestry hath therefore, agreed, that all the 
Parishioners shall take the office suc 
cessively, without any partiality 0 
Account of supposed Fitness or Respot- 
sibility; and they desire your Opinion 
whether the Justices are not compellable 
to appoint the Persons, whose Names shall 
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stand first in the List delivered in by the 

Parish? 
The Serjeant replied thus: “ This Query, as 
seemeth to me, brancheth into two Parts; 
and first, I shall notice the latter of them. 
The Appointment of Overseers is an 
exclusive Act of the Justices; for the neglect 
of which they are liable to a Penalty, and 
for the due Performance of which they, and 
they only are responsible. If they appoint 
any Person, knowing him to be unfit in 
Capacity or insufficient in respect of Sub- 
stance (or even without a proper Inquiry as 
to both Fitness and Sufficiency) they do it 
at their own Peril; and they must keep them- 
selves prepared to answer, for this Default, 
to his Majesty upon a criminal Prosecution; 
or possibly unto any of his Majesty’s Sub- 
jects thereby aggrieved and seeking Remedy 
by a civil Action. With regard to the pro- 
posed Plan (even though the Justices may 
approve it) I hold it to be directly con- 
trary to the Meaning of the aforesaid Act; 
which expresses that the Persons to be 
appointed, shall be substantial Householders, 
and implies that they shall be Persons 
well fitted’ for the Burthen of so weighty 
an office. The Act designates for this 
Appointment the most proper and substan- 
tial householders in the Parish; and if such 
Persons can be obtained to fill the office, 
they and they only should be appointed.” 

There followed some questions and 
answers with regard to fixing and collecting 
the rate and also to the duties of overseers 
and churchwardens in relation to the poor. 
Question 8 centred on Apprenticing. 


As to Apprenticing Children 

Question 8. There hath been no Pro- 
vision made in the aforesaid Parish for 
the Employment and Instruction of the 
children of the Poor. This is alleged by 
some to be one Reason, why the Parish 
is infested by about Two Hundred and 
Thirty Idle and Profligate children. The 
Friends, however, of the Parish hope to 
turn this circumstance to good account; 
as they have received a proposal from a 


‘Here the Editor added a footnote :—‘* When we 
see in this instance, one of the most learned men of 
that Period, maintaining such a construction of an 
Act of Parliament as any justice’s clerk would now 
treat with contempt, it must diminish with some, the 
reverence they had had for the eminent lawyers of 
that age. We may be almost led to suppose that legis- 
lators in those days, did not understand much more 


= A meaning of their own acts then they do 
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Settler of one of his Majesty’s newly dis- 
covered Islands to take them all as 
Apprentices? under the aforesaid Act, by 
one Indenture; and not only to pay for 
the Baskets in which they are to be shipped 
but to allow the Parish a Noble for each 
child; a sum that is computed to be suf- 
ficient, not only to pay the Parish Rates 
of the Year, but also to divide something 
among those who attend the Vestry. 
Snigge replied: “The Act of her late 
Majesty hath directed competent sums of 
Money to be raised for (inter Alia) the 
placing of children to be Apprentices; 
thereby expressing, and not merely implying, 
that Parish Children are not to be sold or 
made away with; but that Expense is to be 
incurred in apprenticing them; including 
first, the expense of preparing and clothing 
them for an Apprenticeship and secondly, 
the Fee or Reward that shall be paid to 
a proper Master, for receiving them and 
instructing them, in an honest and useful 
trade. 
The next question dealt with farming the 
poor. 
As to the farming of the Poor 
Question 9. Some of the more wealthy 
Farmers in the Parish have devised a skil- 
ful Mode by which almost all the Trouble 
of executing this Act might be avoided. 
They have proposed that we shall erect 
a prison*® in the Parish and then give 
notice in the Neighbourhood, that if any 
persons are disposed to farm the Poor of 
the Parish, they do give in sealed pro- 
posals on a certain Day, of the lowest 
Price at which they will take them off our 
hands; and that they be authorised to 
refuse relief to any one unless he will be 
shut up in the aforesaid Prison. The Pro- 
posers of this Plan conceive, that there 
will be found in the adjoining Counties, 
persons who being unwilling to labour 
and not possessing Substance or Credit 
to take a farm or shop so as to live with- 
out Labour, may be induced to make a 
very advantageous offer to the Parish. If 


?The Editor’s footnote ran ‘ Something like 
this has been lately practised upon a very great 
scale; affording relief and emolument to some 
conscientious parishes, while it has contributed to 
people those invaluable schools of morality, the 
cotton mills.” 

* The Webbs say that the parish wanted to erect 
a “workhouse” in which to confine the poor. 
_ the much more sinister word ‘“ prison’ was 
used. 
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any of the Poor perish under the Con- 

tractor’s Care, this Sin will lye at his door, 

as the Parish will have done their Duty 
by them. We are however apprehensive, 

that the present Act may not warrant a 

prudential Measure of this kind; but you 

are to learn that the Rest of the Free- 
holders of the County and of the Adjoin- 
ing County of B will very readily join 
in instructing their Members to propose 
an Act to enable the Parish to contract 
with a Person, to lock up and work the 

Poor; and to declare that if any poor Per- 

son shall refuse to be so locked up and 

worked, he shall be entitled to no relief.‘ 

This it is hoped will prevent Persons from 

wanting Relief; and to be the means of 

keeping down the Parish Rates. 

Snigge made an angry reply to this: “It is 
a just suspect of the Parish, that such a 
Measure, as they allude to, will not be 
warranted by the Act. And I deem too 
highly the Wisdom and Integrity of the 
High Court of Parliament, to surmise that 
they will give their Sanction to any such 
Doings. Should any Persons be ever so weak 
and wicked as to propound, or even to vote 
for, such a law, they will be answerable in 
Conscience, not only for every poor Person 
who may die, but also for every instance 
of suffering, or depravity in consequence of 
it. It is true, that in case the Price of the 
Necessaries of Life be lowered after the 
Contract entered into, the Contractor may 
thrive, and yet the Poor may not suffer; 
but if those Articles rise in Price, it is not 
possible for a needy Vagabond to supply 
the Difference. In such Hands, the poor 
must unavoidably perish—again, I would 
observe that when, under Sickness or tem- 
porary Distress, a poor Man is to be sent 
hopeless into such a Place of Confinement, 
his Spirit must in most Instances be broken 
_ he become a Burthen to his Parish for 
life.” 

Such was the pamphlet. The reader will 
appreciate the contrast between the attitudes 
taken up by the Parish and those by Snigge; 
the apparently innocent intentions of the 
Parish and the indignation of Snigge as he 

“Here the Editor commented:—‘“This statute, 
for farming the poor, was not obtained until 120 
years after this opinion was given; being soon after 
the South Sea Bubble. The words in that Act 
correspond so exactly with those used in this Query 
that I cannot but suspect, that the Benevolent 


framers of that Act must have had a copy of this 
case and opinion before them.” 
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detects their true purpose. The whole js 
clearly a hoax. Serjeant Snigge did exist’ 
but he gave no such verdicts as are expressed 
in the text. Quite apart from the April Fool 
date, there is, as the Webbs point out, 
internal evidence in the existence of several 
words in the pamphlet, which did not come 
into usage until long after 1604. 

The Webbs took the joker to be William 
Savage,® author of a ‘ Dictionary of the Art 
of Printing. It was he who ordered 50 
copies to be printed by Longmans and, since 
his brother James was an antiquary of some 
note, the Webbs argued that they concocted 
the hoax between them. It is of interest, 
however, to note that there was a much 
earlier edition. In 1802, the same pamphlet 
was published as Appendix XV to Volume 
3 of the Reports of the Society for Bettering 
the Condition and Increasing the Comforts 
of the Poor. The only differences between 
the editions of 1802 and 1837 were that 
in the former, there was no reference to 
Attorney Gawdy and the earlier edition 
carried a preface as follows: ‘“* The follow- 
ing case on the 43d. of Elizabeth, being 
the Act for the Relief of the Poor, with 
the subjoined Opinion and Notes, has been 
presented to the Society. Without entering 
at all into the Question of its Authenticity, 
the Committee has deemed it worthy of a 
place in the Appendix to the third Volume, 
and recommends it to the Reader’s Perusal, 
as containing some useful Information on 
this very important Subject.” 

Hitherto, the pamphlet has been taken as 
an interpretation of the New Poor Law. 
But the date of the publication, 1802, is of 
much greater interest than 1837, because it 
was written under the conditions of the Old 
Poor Law and at a time when it was much 
less safe to sponsor political and social 
propaganda. It is, moreover, useful to 
speculate as to the influence it exerted from 
1802 onwards to the framing of the New 
Poor Law, and indeed, to wonder if it 
exerted an influence which its author may 
not have expected. The pamphlet un- 
doubtedly deceived all kinds of people and 
not only in the second half of the nine- 


*See ‘Notable Middle Templars’ by John 
Hutchinson, 1902, for Sir George Snigge c. 1545- 
1617, Serjeant at Law 1604. 

*The copy of the pamphlet which the Webbs 
gave to the Library of the School of Economics 
(and which the Librarian kindly lent me) bears the 
inscription ‘ With Wm. Savage’s respects ”. 
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teenth century.’ For example, Dr. Kay, 
Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, took it 
sufficiently seriously to spend much of his 
report of 1836 discussing it." He took excep- 
tion to the opinion expressed by Snigge that 
the Parish was “to consider some course 
to be taken for affording occupation to the 
Poor so as to enable them to maintain them- 
selves and their Families.” Kay attacked the 
parishes for assuming responsibility for pro- 
viding work. He said that they had thereby 
burdened themselves with the provision of 
comfortable subsistence for a population 
whose interest it was to evade the terms 
by which the rewards of labour ought alone 
to have been obtained. 

Kay went on to advocate the principle of 
less eligibility. He argued that while none 
was to be permitted to perish, what was to 
be obtained from the parish was to be the 
fruit of labour less eligible than ordinary 
employment and the conditions of the 
pauper rendered in all respects less desirable 
than that of the independent. Kay repeated 
that the arguments of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners’ General Report of 1834 which 
ran thus: “ The first and most essential of 
all conditions, a principle which we find 
universally admitted, even by those whose 
practice is at variance with it, is that his 
(the able-bodied person’s) situation, on the 
whole, shall not be made really or apparently 
so eligible as the situation of the independent 
labourer of the lowest class. Throughout 
the evidence it is shown, that in proportion 
as the condition of any pauper class is 
elevated above the condition of independent 
labourers, the condition of the independent 
class is depressed; their industry is impaired, 
their employment becomes unsteady and its 
remuneration in wages is diminished. Such 
persons, therefore, are under the strongest 
inducements to quit the less eligible class 
of labourers and enter the more eligible 
class of paupers. The converse is the effect 
when the pauper class is placed in its proper 
position, below the condition of the indepen- 
dent labourer. Every penny bestowed, that 
tends to render the condition of the pauper 
more eligible than that of the independent 
labourer, is a bounty on indolence and vice.” 


"The Webbs noted that it deceived Robert 
Blakey, author of a History of Political Literature 
1855 (Volume 2 Pages 83-85), Karl Marx, Capital 
(Volume 2, Page 745) and Sir Alfred Mond who 
quoted it seriously in 1922. 

* See 22nd Annual Report of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners Appendix B. 
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Was not this hypothesis, which the Webbs 
declared to be of unique historical im- 
portance,’ suggested in an answer given by 
Snigge? 

As to a scale for Relief 
Question 6. It hath been proposed by 
some of the Parishioners that, in order 
to make the Relief as impartial as possible, 

Notice should be sent to the Labourers 

in the Parish to give in, each, an account 

of what they are disposed to earn and 
of their Number in each family and then 
to relieve all with Money, by a scale to 
be fixed, so that all may fare alike, 
whether industrious or idle, and whether 
they earn much or little—Your opinion 
is intreated upon this point. 
Snigge retorted: “I deem that this would 
be a perversion of the Act so as to make it 
an incitement to Vice and Idleness. The 
Industry of Man must be awakened by the 
call of Necessity; and if he who earneth 
little is to fare as well, and to have his 
Family as plentifully kept, as he who 
laboureth hard and earneth much, all induce- 
ment to Labour among the Poor will be 
taken away; and the Realm will be rendered 
torpid by grievous Lethargy’® as the Man- 
tuan Swan doth sweetly sing.” 

After commenting that the parish was to 
find work for the poor, Snigge completed 
his answer to Question 6 with these words: 
“Tf a labourer, therefore, working with due 
Diligence and Industry, cannot (on Account 
of any Hurt received, or from Feebleness 
of Body or from any other cause) earn 
Sustenance for himself and his Family, he 
may then be deemed ‘Impotent’; that is, 
unable or not having power, to maintain 
himself and Family; and as such—be an 
object of pecuniary Relief; but not other- 
wise.” 

Such convenient words added to the sug- 
gestion that the workhouse could be used 
as a means of preventing persons in distress 
from wanting relief and as a threat of 
imprisonment to the poor, would not be 


*See their discussion in ‘The Last Hundred 
Years’ pp. 61-64. 

1 Here the Editor’s enlightening footnote ran:— 
“‘ Virgil. The following I presume to be the passage 
alluded to by the learned Serjeant. 

*. .. Pater ipse colendi 

*Haud facilem esse viam voluit; primusque per 

artem 

* Movit agros, curis acuens Mortalia Corda ; 

‘Nec torpere gravi passus sua Regna veterno.’”’ 
[Georgics, I, 121.] 
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without effect on the minds of those search- 
ing desperately for a solution to the rating 
problems of the 1830's. We do not know 
whether Savage was the author of the edition 
of 1802. He might have been since he was, 
about that time, experimenting with different 
methods of printing. But he was, at any rate, 
sufficiently interested to order a new edition 
in 1837. Whoever was the author, however, 
there does seem to be a connection between 
his ideas and the train of action set up by 
the Poor Law Commissioners from 1834. 


M. F. LLoyp PRICHARD. 


HAUSTED’S ELEGY ON COLONEL 
ROBERT ARDEN 


SHMOLE MSS. 36-37 (Bodleian MS. 
6917) contain on fol. 125 (recto and 
verso) a poem of fifty-six lines entitled “ An 
Elegy on the Death of the truly worthy 
& most valiant Colonell Robert Arden high 
sherif of the County of Warwick, being of 
a very ancient & noble extract who dyed 
in Oxford of the small Pox 22. Aug: 1643.” 
It is subscribed “ Peter Halstead,” a fact 
which in itself argues against assuming that 
the manuscript is a holograph, for all 
Hausted’s acknowledged works exhibit on 
the title-page the name spelled “ Hausted.’” 
On fol. 125v there are five marginal notes, 
which William Henry Black identifies as 
Ashmole’s.? The notes are apparently in the 
same hand as the poem; it follows, then, 
that the manuscript of the poem is a copy by 
Ashmole from the original (or from a copy 
of the original).* 


* The Rival Friends, 1632; Senile Odium, 1633; 
Ten Sermons 1636. Likewise Hymnus Tabaci, by 
Raphael Thorius, translated by Hausted (published 
1651) has on the title-page: ‘‘ Made English by 
Peter Havsted Mr of Arts Camb.” Either the 
manuscript from which Ashmole copied the 
“Elegy ” did not carry the author’s name and his 
writing it as ‘“‘ Halstead” reflected a common pro- 
nunciation or he found it thus written in a copy 
of the original. 

*A Descriptive, Analytical, and Critical Cata- 
logue of the Manuscripts Bequeathed unto the 
University of Oxford by Elias Ashmole (Oxford, 
1845), p. 26. See ibid., p. 16. 

* That it is a copy is confirmed by certain details 
of the MS. In the title a cancelled “of the” 
precedes “in Oxford,” and the “4” in “* 1643” 
was penned over some illegible digit. In lines 30, 
48, and 53 the capitals “‘B” in “ Blood,” “H” in 
“ Heyre,” and ““N” in “ Name” are corrections 
of lower-case letters. The last word of the poem 
ends in a cancelled “ss,” as if the copyist wrote 
“dyes to rhyme with “ lyes”’ and in emendation 
allowed the “e,” formed by the characteristic 
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The “Elegy” is not mentioned by 
Anthony 4 Wood in his notice of Hausted 
in Fasti Oxonienses. Charles Henry Cooper 
cited it in 1864, but incorrectly placed it on 
“fol. 126” of MS. Ashmole 36.‘ Mrs, 
C. C. Stopes, in Shakespeare’s Family, refers 
to it. The late Joseph Quincy Adams listed 
it, citing D.N.B. (sub “ Hausted”) as his 
authority, in “ Peter Hausted’s The Rivall 
Friends, with Some Account of His Other 
Works.’”* It is noticed briefly among other 
non-dramatic writings of Hausted in my 
Peter Hausted: Playwright, Poet, and 
Preacher.’ \t seems never to have appeared 
in type, but because it supplies a bit of 
historical information, is characteristic of 
the author in tone and style, and has to 
do with a member of the Arden family, now 
best known because of association with 
Shakespeare, it may, unlike most funeral 
elegies, deserve printing and some discussion. 

Since Hausted was a devoted Anglican 
clergyman and Royalist, and chaplain to 
the Earl of Northampton mentioned in the 
poem, it is not surprising that he should 
have possessed the knowledge of Colonel 
Arden’s activities and death revealed in the 
“ Elegy.” Arden’s name does not appear in 
List of Sheriffs for England and Wales from 
the Earliest Times to A.D. 1831, Compiled 
from the Documents in the Public Record 
Office,* but in the List there is a gap for 
1642-43, followed by “30 Dec. 1643, 
William Colemore, esq.”* The conclusions to 
be formed from this fact and from Hausted’s 
designation of Arden as sheriff are that he 
was appointed for the term beginning at 
Michaelmas, 1642, that he died before com- 
pleting his first year, and that he left no 
records. 

More will be said about him presently, 
but as discussion of the facts stated in the 
poem, the annotation, and other aspects of 
the “Elegy” will necessarily be somewhat 
disconnected, it seems advisable to give at 
seventeenth-century loop over an unclosed “0,” 
to become a “d.” In line 29 “ wou’d” was first 
written “ wou’ld ” and the “1” then cancelled. 

“ Antiquarian Communications: Being the Papers 
Presented at the Cambridge Antiquarian Society 
(Cambridge), IT (1864), 156. 

5 (London, 1901), p. 181, note 2. 

* Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
XI (1912), 450. je: 

* Indiana University Publications, ‘ Humaniti¢s 
Series ” No. 12 (1944), pp. 56-57. 

* Public Record Office, Lists and Indexes, No. 
IX, “ Rolls Series ” (London, 1898). 

* Ibid., p. 147. Colemore’s accounts date from 
Michaelmas, 1645. 
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this point the text of the poem’® and leave 
further exposition to a series of ensuing 
notes and comments. 


An Elegye on the Death of the truly 
worthy & most valiant 

Colonell Robert Arden high sherif of the 

County of Warwick, being of a very 

ancient & noble extract who dyed in 

Oxford of the small Pox, 


22. Aug: 1643 


Seeing these Tapers, & this Solemne Night 

Of Blacknes, finding the excluded Light 

Stand mourning at the Casements, & the Dore 

Begging for entrance; viewing the Golden Bore 

Trampling vpon the spotted Ermins skin, [5] 

And this made sad by a Sable Compassing ; 

If any should demand the cause, & say 

What meanes this forced Night, yt banish’d Day? 

O, if there be about the Hearse a Man 

Whose sorrow is growne to yt ebb he can 

Tell it alowd, say Arden then lyes here, 

Dressing himselfe on this Lamented Beere 

To make an honour’d visit to the Graue 

Of's Ancestours, as soone as he can haue 

A Furlo, and our godly Parliament {15] 

Will leaue to fight gainst Bones & Monument, 

Arden, the Flowre of Warwicks field, the Grace 

of Avon’s winding banks whose manly Face 

Death durst not looke vpon, till he had sett 

The Clowdy Pox betwixt himselfe & it 

T’obscure the Rayes, then, in his feeble Bed 

Taking advantage, so he strooke him dead. 

How often hath he challenged grisly Death? 

At —" Keinton? Brainford? Hopton 

eat 

And sought him ‘mongst the Throngs of 
slaughterd Men? ] 

Who like a Coward euer shun’d him then: 


{fol. 125¢] 


[fol. 125¥] 


For since Vast Colebrand forced was to Dye 

By the bold hand of his great Grandsyre Gu 
H’e has trembled at the Lyne, & neufer] wou’ 
en 7. on any of the Bl 

On equall Tearmes. Go to thy rest great Name; 
Thy Dust with Earth, trust, with thy Honour 


Fame; 
Which shall not faile to trumpet far & wide 
How thou wast ioyn’d by good Northamptons 


side, 
To whome thou wast concentrick, & didst 031 


Guided by his kind Influence, still, to move: 

When vnto both yor Glory’s ’t shalbe writt 

He rais’d the first Troope, you comanded it. 

And when yt Sacriledge, yet putting on 

The plausible name of Reformation, [40] 

Which daily robbs’ (O that that day should 
come!) 

The holy Church of Land, the dead of Tombe, 

For wch the Curses on their backs they carry 

Of God, the Clergy, & the Antiquary,) 


* Printed by permission of the authorities of the 
Bodleian | Library. Except for the change of the 
long s” to the modern letter the poem is repro- 
duced in as nearly the form of the manuscript as 
re will allow. The marginal notes are quoted in 
discussion following the poem. 
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Will suffer an Inscripcfijon, let some one 
Who lou’d him write these Lynes vpon his Stone. 
Hee incabbend lyes a Pearle, 
Turkills Heyre, & Warwicks Earle 
Had the Norman kept him there 
And not breath’d the English aire, [50] 
Descended from the Greate Guerine 
In the dayes of Kimbeline; 
Who to Warwick gaue the Name, 

Blood to him, his AccfiJons fame 

Vnto himselfe; Arden here lyes [55] 

With whome halfe his Country dyd. 

Perer HALSTEAD. 
Colonel Robert Arden 

The characterization, in the title, of Arden 
as “being of a very ancient & noble 
extract”"* is quite justified by the facts. 
Mrs. Stopes says, 
Few families in the country have a 
descent as nationally interesting as that 
of the Ardens. Great Norman families 
who “came in with the Conqueror” are 
numerous enough, but there are few that 
claim to be “ merely English,” and have 
such a record to show.’” 
The famous Guy, who emerged from pious 
retirement long enough to defeat the Danish 
champion Colbrand, became, according to 
Dugdale,"* the Earl of Warwick, through 
the right of his wife, the daughter of 
Rohand, Earl of Warwick in the time of 
King Alfred; to Rohand and Guy the Arden 
descent is traced. Guy’s son married the 
daughter of King Athelstan. Generations 
later Turchill was Earl at the time of the 
Conquest, and because of enmity to Harold 
fought with William against the Saxons: 
among his possessions was Curdworth, in 
which Park Hall became the seat of the 
main Arden line. Thomas Arden of Wilm- 
cote, Mary Arden’s grandfather, was prob- 
ably of a cadet branch; hence the coat of 
arms granted to Shakespeare’s father was 
not that of the Park Hall Ardens. In 1583 
Edward Arden, great-grandfather of Robert, 
was executed because of his supposed 
attempt against the life of Queen Elizabeth."* 

™ Only one citation of “extract” in this sense 

rior to this appearance is given by O.E.D.: to 

onson’s New Inn (1630), I, v. 

Op. cit., p. 162. 

** Antiquities of Warwickshire (London, 1656), 
p. 374. Dugdale accepted the legends about Guy 
as historically true. 

** George Russell French, Shakespeareana Genea- 
logica (London, 1869), pp. 458-460: C. C. Stopes, 
op. cit., pp. 178-180. French, op. cit., pp. 431-464, 
and Mrs. Stopes, op. cit., pp. 162-182, give in detail 
the history of the Park Hall Ardens. At Edward 
Arden’s execution Curdworth (but not most of the 
Warwickshire lands) was forfeited and soon after 
granted to Sir Edward Darcy. Victoria History of 
Warwickshire, TV, 62 
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Robert’s father, Sir Henry (1580-1616), 
married Dorothy Fielding, of Newnham; 
they had the one son and four daughters. 
Robert never married; hence the line of 
male descent became extinct at his death. 

The coat of arms of the Park Hall Ardens 
was: Ermine, a fesse chequy or and azure. 
Crest: On a chapeau azure, turned up erm., 
a boar passant or. Thus Hausted, in lines 
4-5, is quite correct— 

“‘ viewing the Golden Bore 
Trampling vpon the spotted Ermin’s skin.” 


The “ Elegy” 

Lines 1-8. The question posed as to the 
meaning of darkened windows, burning 
tapers, and armorial insignia shrouded in 
black recalls the opening of the first sermon 
in Hausted’s Ten Sermons (pp. 1-4): 

When Great Ones weare Blacks, and 
the Peeres of a Kingdome are seene in 
mourning, wee may (I hope) without the 
helpe of Divination, conclude, that the 
funerall of their King, or of some great 
Prince amongst them is neere: And find- 
ing the Earth (here) [in his text, Luke 
23: 44-45] apparelled in a mourning gar- 
ment, and the Sunne himselfe . . . now 
wearing a Suit of Blacks; . . . wee cannot 
chuse but suppose presently, that these 
great and unusuall signes of griefe .. . 
must needs point out the death of more 
then of an ordinary man... . For wee 
see here in my Text, both Sunne, Earth, 
and Temple are mourners at his [Jesus’] 
death. 


Lines 9-16. The answer to the question, 
with emphasis on the grief of the mourners 
and on the honoured family to which Arden 
belonged, involves the first of two attacks 
in the poem on the Puritans, especially in 
the ironical “ godly ” applied to Parliament. 
The particular object of attack here is the 
Puritan desecration of churches and dis- 
respect for monuments in churches where 
honoured persons lie buried. Probably 
Hausted is alluding also to the disturbed 
times, when there was no opportunity to 
attend to the creating and placing of epitaphs 
and monuments. 

Line 15. “ Furlo”—an early instance of 
the word in Anglicized form; Jonson has 
“ vorloffe,” Staple of News (1625), V, i. 

Lines 23-24. The “he” of line 23 refers, 
of course, to Arden. ‘“ Wor’ster ”—the 
skirmish at Powick Bridge, near Worcester, 
Sept. 23, 1642. “Keinton” the indecisive 
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battle near Kineton, Oct. 23, 1642, now 
generally called the Battle of Edge Hill, 
“ Brainford ”"—the capture by Rupert of 
Brentford, near London, Nov. 12, 1642, 
“Hopton heath”—the scene of the fight 
near Stafford, Mar. 19, 1643, where the Earl 
of Northampton, charging in advance of his 
troops, was captured because his horse 
either stumbled or was shot from under 
him; when he refused the quarter offered 
him by the enemy, he was killed. His death 
must have been a calamity to Arden. What 
part Arden took in the conflict between 
Hopton Heath and his death in August, 
Hausted does not say. 

Lines 27-28. The first marginal note gives 
a reference for “ his [Arden’s] great Grand- 
syre Guy”: “Ex historia Johis [Johannis} 
Rodburne, monachi Wintoniensi. MS.” 
Ashmole apparently made a slip in writing 
the name “Johannis,” for no “historia 
Johis Rodburne [Rodburn, Redburn] 
monachi Wintoniensi” seems to be identi- 
fiable; but Thomas Rodburn’s fifteenth- 
century chronicle is well known. 

Lines 33-38. The second marginal note 
is on “you” (1. 38): “Capt-Leivetent to 
ye Earle of North[amp]ton.” This differs 
from Hausted’s designation of him as 
“Colonel,” and the discrepancy argues for 
Ashmole’s authorship of the notes. As 
Hausted became Northampton’s chaplain 
(Wood says, “ Upon the breaking out of the 
rebellion, or thereabouts ”) he was in a posi- 
tion to have knowledge of the facts, and his 
‘He rais’d the first Troope, you comanded 
it” may be taken as correct.*® 

Lines 39-46. The second attack in the 
“Elegy” on the Puritans and Parliament. 
Hausted’s principal satire on the Puritans 
is his Ad Populum: or, A Lecture to the 
People (1644), a poem of 464 lines. 

The parenthesis after line 44 has, in the 
MS., no initial matching parenthesis, which 
should precede the “ For” of 1. 43; it may 
have been overlooked in the copying. 

Line 47. “ incabbend ”"—an early appear- 
ance of the word not cited in O.E.D. 

Lines 48-50. The third marginal note 
explains “ Turkill”: ‘“ Turkill [Turchill] 
was Earle of Warwick at the Conquerors 

5 Philip de Arden, grandson of Turchill, “ took 
the name of Compton ” (French, op. cit., p. 432); 
his son Thomas de Compton, of Compton- 
Wynyates, was an ancestor of Spencer Compton, 
the Second Earl of Northampton. Thus Robert 


Arden and the Earl of Northampton were very 
distantly related. 
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entrance, from whom he [Arden] descend4.” 
Hausted laments the alienation of Warwick 
possessions and title, which passed to a 
Norman, Henry de Newburgh.'* 

Lines 51-52. ‘“Guerine” — from 
“ gueriensis ”; that is, a man from “ Ware ” 
(Wariensis). “ Ware” plus “wic” became 
“Warwick.” Geoffrey of Monmouth refers 
to “ Artqualchar guerensis. que nunc ware- 
wic appellatur.”*” John Rous says: “ Con- 
didit ipse [‘Kinelinus,’ i.e., Kimbelinus] 
urbem Warwici, . . . quae & Caerleon est 
appellata secundvm nostrum Gildam.”** Is 
“the greate Guerine” Cymbeline himself, 
identified in characteristic Welsh fashion 
(“in the dayes of Kimbeline ”)? 

Line 53. “Who”—The reference is 
apparently to ‘“Guerine”; “gaue the 
name ”; i.e., ““ Warwick.” 

Line 54. “Blood to him”—* the greate 
Guerine” gave, through descent, the blood 
of the Celtic line to Robert Arden. The 
antecedent of “his” is Robert Arden. 

Line 55. “Arden”—Preceded by a 
superior theta, indicating the fourth mar- 
ginal note: “After Turkill’s death, the 
Saxons (in imitac[i]on of ye Normans) began 
to assume Sirnames, from the places where 
they liued, & this family was called Arden 
from Ardena the forest or Woodland of yt 
Country.” But Turchill himself, according 
to Camden, “ nomen assumpsit.”?® 

The word “Country,” as also in the last 
line of the poem, is equivalent to “ County ”; 
the indifference in spelling continued for a 
long time. 

Line 56. The fifth, and last, marginal 
note gives the reason for the statement in 
this line: “being the last of the line Male 
of yt Family.” 


Concluding Comments 

Speculation as to the means by which 
Ashmole had access to the “ Elegy ” original 
(or a copy of it) leads to Oxford. There 
is no knowledge of the specific whereabouts 
of Hausted after the death of the Second 
Earl of Northampton in March, 1643. He 
remained attached to the Comptons, how- 
ever, and, according to Wood, was in Ban- 


“See French, op. cit., p. 437; Dugdale, The 

Baronage of England (London, 1675), I, 68. 

he Acton pmcom. The Historia Regum 
anniae o 

1920) 45%" eoffrey of Monmouth (London, 
" Historia Regum Angliae (Oxford, 1716). p. 26. 


"Britannia (1600), p. 501. Cited by French, 
op. cit., p. 438. 
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bury castle during the siege and died there.”° 
But he was probably at Oxford, the King’s 
headquarters, more or less, and as chaplain 
to Arden’s late commanding officer may well 
have been present at Arden’s funeral. Ash- 
mole, also a firm Royalist, was in Oxford 
in 1645;7* he could readily have learned of 
es ” and arranged to make a copy 
of it. 

Whether Hausted acquired his knowledge 
of the Arden ancestry from Robert Arden 
himself or from antiquarian sources, he was 
obviously very familiar with it. He knew 
definitely of Arden’s activities in the battles 
of 1642 and 1643; he was acquainted with 
personal facts (the appointment of Arden 
as sheriff and the cause of his death); and 
his description of the house of mourning 
is vivid enough to suggest that he was 
actually present. He weaves together his 
references to all the facts and his attacks 
on the Puritans and Parliament in skilful 
fashion, and ends logically, though conven- 
tionally, with an epitaph, which likewise 
entwines Arden’s descent, his actions, and 
his loss to Warwickshire. The poem and 
the epitaph are much less artificial than the 
epitaph Hausted wrote for Thomas 
Randolph.”* The latter does not argue, in 
method and tone, against Aubrey’s state- 
ment that it was written at the request of 
Lord Hatton; the “ Elegy” seems to reflect 
the poet’s own feeling, though it is possible 
that he was asked to provide a poem to be 
used in some manner in connection with 
Arden’s funeral. 

The poem only slightly, with its descrip- 
tion of the draped coat-of-arms and the 
references to the cause of Arden’s death 
and to dust, approaches the funereal imagery 
common in such elegies. It is direct, unified, 
comparatively restrained yet marked by 
Hausted’s characteristically vigorous phras- 


**See my Peter Hausted, Playwright, Poet, and 
Preacher, pp. 58-62. Hausted died in 1644 (not 1645, 
as I stated, following Wood). See Paul Elmen, 
“ The Death of Peter Hausted,” Notes and Queries, 
vol. 195 (1950), pp. 16-17. 

"° The Diary and Will of Elias Ashmole, ed. R. T. 
Gunther (Oxford, 1927), pp. 20-21. 

72 He notes in his Diary, under date of July 5, 
1670: ‘The Lord Hatton. mv much honoured 
friend, died this morning.” Ibid., p. 86. Lord 
Hatton was Hausted’s patron. Thus there is every 
probably that Hausted was no stranger, by reputa- 
tion at least, to Ashmole. 

> Reprinted in my Peter Hausted. Playwright, 
Poet, and Preacher, p. 38, note. Ashmole had a 
copy of that epitaph (Black, op. cit., p. 60): he 
also had MS. copies of various poems by Randolph. 
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ing, and apparently genuine. Like many 
other elegies of its time it is made the 
vehicle for attack upon anti-Royalist forces, 
but that attack is given logical connection 
with the situation and occasion. 

The impression given by the imagery and 
ideas of the poem reinforces the conjecture 
that it was composed as a funeral] elegy 
in the specific sense of a piece written to be 
a part of the funeral rites. As such it would 
be either read or attached to the hearse 
placed over the coffin. The picture given in 
lines 1-12 is of a darkened room containing 
the hearse, a draped hatchment affixed to 
it and candles surmounting it. The pictorial 
imagery and the original present tense in 
the last word of the epitaph‘ points to the 
immediate occasion and liturgic function of 
the elegy. And liturgic use may account 
for Ashmole’s learning of the poem some 
time afterward, probably when he was in 
Oxford in 1645. Though we can readily 
understand that the antiquary’s acquisitive 
habits induced him to copy it, we can hardly 
pardon him for preferring chronological 
accuracy to metrical felicity and thus 
changing “dyes” to “dyd.” | y muuts. 


Indiana University. 
** See supra, note 3. 


PEPYS AND LADY CASTLEMAINE 


AN interesting hint as to the completeness 
of the Pepys Diary as a record of early 
Restoration court gossip can be gleaned if 
Pepys is checked against contemporaries and 
later histories on the subject of the earlier 
phase of Barbara Palmer’s amours. It is 
particularly pertinent to select a portion of 
the career of Barbara Palmer, Lady Castle- 
maine for consideration because of the 
diarist’s very real interest in her. His interest 
in the lady is fairly regular throughout the 
diary. Not only does he mention her over 
one hundred times, but frequently he assures 
himself of his interest and concern for her, 
thus making it reasonably justifiable for one 
to expect his record of the lady’s activities 
to be generally complete.' And the Diary 
*Samuel Pepys, The Diary, ed. by Henry B. 
Wheatly (New York: Random House, 1893-99 
(1946); ‘‘——-my Lady Castlemayne, whom I do 
heartily adore.” July 20, 1664; “ But strange it is 
how for her beauty I am — to construe all 
this to the best and to pitv her wherein it is to her 
hurt, though I know well enough that she is a 
whore.”’—July 16, 1662. See also May 14, 1662; 


August 14, 1665; November 15, 1666; November 
30, 1666; August 30, 1667. 
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is complete on Lady Castlemaine, with 
exception of details of her life and status 
during the first two years of the Restoration 
Court. 

In the fifteen months between the marriage 
of Barbara to Roger Palmer in April, 1659, 
and the first mention of Barbara in the 
Diary, July, 1660, history has recorded at 
least two clandestine love affairs for Barbara. 
First was her affair with Philip Stanhope, 
second Earl of Chesterfield. As a young girl 
of seventeen she was supposed to have been 
desperately in love with Stanhope before 
marrying Roger, and to have accepted him 
as a lover from a time before her marriage 
to Roger until the restoration of Charles in 
1660. The paternity of Barbara’s first child 
has been attributed to Stanhope, who was 
supposedly responsible for the introduction 
of Barbara into the royal seraglio.” 

The second, and more important lover 
of Barbara, was the newly-restored monarch 
himself. One of the latest Restoration 
biographers, Margaret Gilmour, believes that 
Barbara’s amour with Charles began before 
the Restoration while she was attending the 
English pre-Restoration court at Breda.’ 
Older, and perhaps more reliable authors, 
including Charles’ chief minister, Clarendon, 
placed the beginning of the affair in the first 
week of the Restoration.‘ 

A comparison of the early Restoration 
career of Barbara Palmer as depicted by 
contemporaries such as Grammont, Claren- 


*Count Grammont, Memoirs of the Court of 
Charles the Second, ed. by Sir Walter Scott (Lon- 
don: Henry G. Bohn, 1859), p. 159; Osmund Airy, 
Charles the Second (London: Gonpil and Co., 
1901), p. 104; H. Noel Williams, Rival Sultanas 
(New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1915), p. Il; 
“Cleveland, Barbara,” The Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tanica (11th Edit.; Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1910), VI, 500; “Villiers, Barbara, 
Dictionary of National Biography, ed. by Sidney 
Lee (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899), p. 312; 
John Heneage Jesse, Memoirs of the Court of Eng- 
land During the Reign of the Stuarts (Boston: 
Francis A. Niccolls and Co., N.D.), V. 208. 

* Margaret Gilmour, The Great Lady (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1941), pp. 25-26. 

‘In a slashed doublet then he came ashore,/ 
and dub’d poor Palmer’s wife his royal whore. 
Andrew Marvell, ‘An Historicall Poem,” The 
Works of Andrew Marvell, ed. by Edward Thomo- 
son (London: Henry Baldwin, 1776), III, 330; 
Edward Hyde. The Life of Edward Earl of Claren- 
don, with a Continuation of the Life (Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press, 1827), II, 165; Jesse. op. cit. 
IV, 244; Williams. op. cit., p. 10; Henri Forneron, 
Louise de Keroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth, \ 
1734 (London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey @ 
Company, 1887), p. 17. 
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don, Marvell, and later historians, with the 
early notes of Pepys on the lady produces 
the interesting conclusion that Pepys was 
ignorant of Barbara’s early Restoration 
liaisons with both Stanhope and Charles. 
This conclusion is substantiated by several 
pieces of evidence. First, there is neither 
reference nor hint in the Diary that Pepys 
was aware of an association of any sort 
at any time between Stanhope and Barbara, 
or that the diarist suspected any fpre- 
Restoration affair between Charles and 
Barbara. Second, the initial reference to 
Barbara in the Diary is particularly signifi- 
cant. The diarist states: “. .. the King and 
Dukes there with Madame Palmer, a pretty 
woman that they have a fancy to, to make 
her husband a cuckold.” Pepys is unaware 
that at the time of this entry, July 13, 1660, 
Roger Palmer is already a cuckold at least 
twice. Third, it is interesting to note 
the sharp increase in interest which Pepys 
displays toward Barbara in 1662. The turn- 
ing-point in interest seems to be the entry 
in the Diary for December 7, 1661. During 
the two years preceding this entry, Barbara 
Palmer is mentioned intermittently for a 
total of seven times in the Diary; yet, 
following December 7, 1661, she evokes a 
marked increase in attention from the 
diarist, being mentioned with great regularity 
for the succeeding three years. The year 
following this significant 1661 entry indicates 
an interest over four times as large as that 
in the preceding year, and over ten times as 
large as the interest in 1660. For on Decem- 
ber 7, 1661, Pepys notes: “. . . there was a 
patent for Roger Palmer (Madame Palmer’s 
husband) to be earle of Castlemaine and 
Baron of Linbricke in Ireland; but the 
honour is tied up to the males got of the 
body of this wife, the Lady Barbara: The 
reason whereof everybody knows.” This 
entry is Pepys’ official recognition of 
Barbara’s position as royal mistress. 
Although he mentions Charles’ familiarity 
with her on a_ previous occasion, his 
reference is vague and inconclusive.* The 
Provisions in Roger’s titular grant, and the 
Tumours caused by it, confirm the diarist’s 
Suspicions. The confirmation of Pepys’ sus- 
Picions and the pivotal nature of the entry 
in which the liaison is revealed, lead to the 
possibility that Pepys’ interest in the lady 
was kindled by the discovery that she was 


* Pepys, op. cit., April 20, 1661. 
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the royal mistress. If it was her unusual 
status that attracted the diarist and caused 
the sharp rise in attention that he paid her 
upon discovering her position, a further in- 
ference can be drawn: namely, that Pepys 
had no knowledge of Barbara’s early or pre- 
Restoration amour with Charles because 
December 7, 1661 constitutes his first con- 
clusive cognizance of the affair. Moreover, 
if Pepys had known earlier than late 1661, 
and yet failed to mention it directly in his 
Diary, it probably would have been made 
evident by a keener interest in Barbara in 
the earlier part of the Diary. It has been 
noted previously that Lady Castlemaine was 
mentioned only seven times in the first two 
years of the Diary; if Pepys had been aware 
of the role which history assigned her during 
these first years of the Restoration, and 
during the initial two years of his Diary, 
it is likely that the sharp peak indicated in 
the graph in 1662 would have appeared 
earlier in the Diary. 

The conclusion, therefore, of this very 
brief examination is that within the narrow 
limits considered, the Diary of Pepys is 
deficient in details which his natural bent 
would normally cause him to include in the 
Diary. The conclusion is best left at this 
point, but it is tempting, although dangerous, 
to speculate upon the reasons for the diarist’s 
omissions or lack of information. The 
unfortunate reputation of the lady distressed 
Pepys,® and as the present writer hopes to 
demonstrate in a subsequent study, Pepys 
not infrequently refused to consider or 
think upon matters which were upsetting to 
him. While it is dimly possible that Pepys 
balked at the issue because the lady’s reputa- 
tion pained him, it is more likely that the 
diarist’s social contacts with court figures 
and reporters such as the invaluable Mr. 
Coventry were not yet formed in the early 
years of the Diary, and that the young Clerk 
of the Acts had yet to establish himself 
before the civil servants made him their con- 
fidant. But an attempt to ascertain the 
reasons for the deficiency of information 
must necessarily be speculative, and the 
only safe conclusion is the obvious one: 
Mr. Pepys missed out. 


MORTON ROSENBAUM. 
The University of Wisconsin. 


* Pepys, op. cit., July 16, 1664. 
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THE REASONABLENESS OF 
RELIGION 


WHEN we hear the name of George 
Villiers, Second Duke of Buckingham, 

we at once recall Dryden’s vitriolic descrip- 
tion: 

A man so various that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome: 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong. 

Was everything by starts and nothing long. 

But in the course of one revolving moon 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman and buffoon: 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 

Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
But he was more than that. Among the 
rarest and most generally forgotten of 17th 
century pamphlets is A Short Discourse 
upon the Reasonableness of Men's having a 
Religion, or Worship of God. By his Grace, 
George Duke of Buckingham. The Second 
Edition. London. Printed by John Leake, 
for Luke Meredith, at the King’s Head, at 
the West End of St. Paul’s Church-Yard. 


MDCLXXXV. (4to. 4 pp. Prelims, & 
21 pp. Discourse. B.M. _press-mark: 
700.f.13.(8.).) 


Every student of Restoration literature 
knows Buckingham’s comedy The Rehearsal, 
a skit on the drama of his day; and those 
of us who in pre-war years went now and 
then to Ranelagh were reminded that there 
was the scene of Buckingham’s duel with 
the Earl of Shrewsbury; and how the evil 
genius of Buckingham’s life, that harpy 
Lady Shrewsbury, is said to have been dis- 
guised as Buckingham’s page and to have 
held his horse and watched him kill her 
husband. Even the most casual antiquaries 
can usually tells us of Buckingham’s sins, 
extravagances, inconsistencies, and his fan- 
tastic prodigality. 

A theological definition of sin is “ falling 
to a lower level, having knowledge of a 
higher,” and under that definition the tragedy 
of Buckingham’s life and death is that he 
squandered his time and talents to an extent 
that he himself lamented too late. 

The assassination of his brilliant but 
unpopular father; the grim fate of his beauti- 
ful younger brother, Lord Francis Villiers— 
dismounted and standing with his back 
against a tree, refusing to surrender, and 
saying to the assailant Roundheads, ‘“‘ Come 
on! Damn you, come on,” dying for the 


King rather than give up his sword to rebels 
—these were events to overshadow the 
So were the 


youth of the Second Duke. 
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years he spent in exile; and then the loveless 
marriage with Lord Fairfax’s daughter. 
Such events developed in Buckingham a vein 
of melancholy which he strove to neutralise 
by plunging into every sort of excitement, 
including a study of the occult. 

Yet when we turn to his declared opinions 
as printed in the Discourse above named, 
we shall perhaps begin to understand why 
the pious and gentle Quaker William Penn, 
and certain other undoubtedly excellent 
persons, could not help feeling some affec- 
tion for this renowned black sheep, who was 
disarmingly candid as to his own faults, and 
who respected the virtues he did not care 
to practise. 

In his Address “To the Reader” of his 
Discourse he explains that he wished to try 
what he could “say in reason against the 
bold Assertions of those Men who think it a 
witty thing to defame Religion.” And as 
such theological writings as he had seen in 
defence of Religion were long and tedious, 
he decided to make his own discourse “as 
short as I could.” 

“The Reason why I have suffered it to 
be Printed is, indeed, because I could not 
help it; Coppies having been taken of it, 
and sent to the Press, by the negligence of 
some to whom I lent it to Read.” He had 
no intention of disowning it, and therefore 
was now issuing it under his name. (We 
may recollect that Sir Thomas Browne gave 
a similar reason for publishing Religio 
Medici.) 

What follows will not seem remarkable 
now, in our era of mental anarchy, when 
anyone may believe or disbelieve as he 
pleases: may proclaim himself descended 
from gorillas, or may deride the Ten Com- 
mandments, and indulge in other mental 
antics, and seldom incur rebuke. But at the 
date of the Duke’s Discourse, the Church of 
England was a vigorous entity: the Eliza- 
bethan Penal Laws against Roman Catholics 
and other Dissenters were still observed; and 
two years after Buckingham’s plea for 
toleration, James the Second was to lose his 
Crown for revoking these Penal Laws, 
which were put back on the Statute Book 
by William III, and not abolished as to the 
Catholics till 1829. But to this day our 
historians heap King James with obloquy; 
the fact that both Houses of Parliament 148 
years later assented to the measure he was 
ruined for attempting does not seem to have 
vindicated His Majesty as ahead of his time. 
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It has been a case of “Woe to the 
vanquished! ” 

But in 1686, Buckingham declared, 

“ .. IL have been long convinced that 
nothing can be more Anti-christian, nor 
more contrary to Sense and Reason than 
to Trouble and Molest our Fellow- 
Christians because they cannot be 
exactly of our Minds in all things relating 
to the Worship of God.... If a serious 
consideration of the Present State of this 
Kingdom can sink deep enough into 
Men’s Hearts to make them endeavour, 
now, to promote a true Liberty of 
Conscience, I shall yet hope to enjoy 
happy days in England. But otherwise, 
without pretending to be a Prophet, I can 
easily foresee that the contrary must of 
necessity terminate in this: A General 
Discontent; The Dispeopling of our poor 
Country; And the Exposing us to the 
Conquest of a Foreign Nation.” 

Actually it was to be King James’s Declara- 
tion of Indulgence and General Toleration 
which was to precipitate foreign Conquest 
in the person of William, Prince of Orange: 
who—attended by a formidable body of 
Dutch Catholic mercenaries—accepted the 
invitation of Lords Sutherland, Halifax and 
others to defend the Protestant Religion; 
and who went so far as to utterly refuse to 
meet his Catholic father-in-law for a Con- 
ference on the situation.’ Buckingham was 
not destined to survive to witness that so- 
called “ Glorious and Immortal Revolution ” 
of 1688; but his Discourse would have met 
scant toleration under William the Third. 

“ My design in this Paper is, To induce 
Men to a belief of Religion, by the 
strength of Reason; and therefore I am 
forced to lay aside all Arguments which 
have any dependence upon the Authority 
of Scripture.” 

This apparently was not that he himself 
rejected Scripture, but he wished to fashion 
his discourse “ as if I tried to do with those 
that have no religion at all.” He then states 
the several arguments of atheists; in answer 
to which he considers it only reasonable to 
assume that the world was created by a 
Being whom “ I call God; but those, who out 

*As to that palace revolution of 1688 and the 
extraordinary manner in which it was contrived, see 

present writer’s Grahame of Claverhouse, 

Viscount Dundee 1648-1689, London 1911. 
Dundee, though the champion of Scottish 


iscopacy, was in favour of King James’s repeal 
of the Penal Laws against the Catholics. 


of a foolish aversion they have for the Name 
of God, will call it Nature,” out of “a vain 
mistaken Ambition of being thought 
Atheists. .. .” 

He puts the question whether there is a 
God, and whether Man is more the object 
of God’s care than “Beasts and other 
animals?” To this he answers that though 
animals have “some kind of reason, yet 
no animal ever did any one thing that could 
give us the least cause to believe they have a 
conception of a Deity;” whereas “no man 
was ever yet born but had a Conception, or 
at least a Suspicion, of it... .” 

He therefore concludes 

That “there is something in our 
Nature nearer akin to the Nature of God 
than anything that is in any other Animals 
whatsoever,” and for that Reason “ That 
God Almighty does take a more particular 
Care of us than He does of them.” 

“If then God be Eternal, and it is 
probable there is something in our Nature 
which is akin to the Nature of God, it 
is also probable that that part of us never 
dies 

“It is also probable that what by it 
we are prompted most to value and 
esteem, as the highest Perfections, good 
Qualities, and Vertues, are parts of the 
Essence and Nature of God. 

“ Now, of all good Qualities or Vertues 
it is Justice which all Men do most highly 
esteem and value in others, though they 
have not all the good fortune to practise 
it themselves. . . .” 

The man who lacks a sense of justice, though 
he may have wit and valour, will become 
wicked for lack of the essential quality. 
And what is so necessary in Man should not 
be denied as the attribute of God. The Duke 
considers it reasonable to believe 

“that God Almighty, out of his Love to 

Mankind, has given us an Eternal Soul: 

That an Eternal Being, and Free-will, are 

things in their Nature inseparable one 

from the other; and that therefore, 
according to our Actions, proceeding from 
our Wills, God Almighty, in Justice, will 

Reward and Punish us in another World 

for the Good and Ill Deeds we perform in 

this. I do not say that the best of our 

Actions here are good enough to make us 

deserve the utmost joys of Heaven; we 

must owe them to God Almighty’s Grace 
pom Favour, as indeed we owe all things 
else. 
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“ Neither will I take upon me to guess 
at the several Degrees of Joys there are in 
Heaven. Our dull Sences making it as 
impossible for us to discourse well of 
those things, as it is impossible for a Man 
Born Blind to talk well of Colours. ... 

“  . . This only I do verily believe, That 
the more we love him [the God of Justice 
and Mercy] the more he will Love us. . . .” 


Surely it behoves mankind to realise that the 
“ Religion is the best whose Doctrine does 
most recomend us to the practise of the 
Vertues:” And “without exceeding the 
bounds of Modesty, I may take upon me 
to affirm that Is the Christian Religion... . 

“* And here I must leave every Man to 
take pains in seeking out and chusing for 
himself; he only being answerable to God 
Almighty for his own Soul. 

“I began this Discourse as if I had to 
do with those who have no religion at all: 
And now, addressing myself to Christians, 
I hope they will not be offended at me for 
ending it with the words of our Saviour: 
Ask, and it shall be given you; Seek, and 
ye shall find; Knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.” 

Buckingham then comes to his main point, 
and at the time of writing it was a bold 
expression : 

“ First, Whether there be any thing more 
directly opposite to the Doctrine and 
Practice of Jesus Christ than to use any 
kind of Force upon Men in Matters of 
Religion? ... 

“Secondly, Whether there can be any 
thing more unmanly, more barbarous, or 
more ridiculous, than to go about to con- 
vince a Man’s Judgment by any thing but 
by Reason? It is so ridiculous that Boys 
at School are whipped for it who instead 
of Answering an Argument with Reason, 
are Loggerheads enough to go to Cuffs. 

“ And Thirdly, Whether the Practice of 
it [persecution] has not always been 
ruinous and destructive to those Countries 
where it has been used.... 

“IT shall Conclude with giving them this 
Friendly Advice: If they would be thought 
Men of Reason, or of a good Conscience, 
Let them endeavour by their good Counsel 
and good Example, to perswade others to 
lead such lives as may save their Souls: 

And not be perpetually quarreling 
amongst themselves, and cutting one 
another’s throats, about those things 
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which they all agree are not absolutely 

necesary to Salvation.” 

To this a theologian might have answered 
that faith can transcend reason without 
running counter to reason: But the two 
opposite extremes of the Protestant dis- 
senters and the prescribed Catholics in Eng- 
land would never have agreed at that time 
that the differences between them were on 
matters “not absolutely necessary to Salva- 
tion.” Yet Buckingham deserves that his 
biographers should allow him to speak for 
himself in these large issues. 

We all know how he ran through his vast 
wealth and took refuge at last in the wilds 
of Yorkshire on an estate he had inherited 
from his mother: the one house remaining 
to him of his former great possessions. Not 
only was his credit ruined, but the servants 
who remained faithful to him in his fallen 
fortunes knew that this ruin was irretriev- 
able. It has been often said that no man 
is a hero to his valet; but some of Bucking- 
ham’s servants were not only true to him 
after his final downfall, but cherished his 
memory after his death. 

He did not long survive the collapse of his 
fortunes. When heated after hunting, the 
only sport in which he still indulged, in his 
reduced condition he had no strength to 
fight the ague that attacked him. 

When asked in what religion he died he 
said he had been a shame and scandal to 
all religions; and most prodigal of man’s 
most valuable possession—Time. 

His mother had died a Roman Catholic, 
He died a member of the Church of 
England. 

The individuality of his ‘“ Discourse” will 
come home to us if we contrast it with the 
elaboration and prolixity of even some of 
the then most admired specimens of theo- 
logical eloquence, such as the sermons (s0 
applauded by John Evelyn) of the Rector of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields—the Church that 
Buckingham and his Duchess attended—Dr. 
Thomas Tenison, bibliophile, and sub- 
sequently Archbishop of Canterbury.” That 
eminent theologian could write clearly and 
tersely about the intellect and theories of the 
Lord Chancellor Bacon (some of whose 
Genuine Remains he published at his own 
expense). But his sermons are fatiguing to 
read because so much more abundant in 
clause upon clause than our weary minds can 

*N. & Q. cxciv, 112-15. , 


(Continued on page 436) 
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Readers’ Queries 


REE 


(CONGREVE AND THE MAYPOLE.—I 
should be grateful if any one could 
provide information about the ‘maxim’ 
or ‘proverb’ cited by Congreve in The 
Letter to John Dennis Concerning Humour 
in Comedy (dated July 10, 1695): He that 
will have a May-pole, shall have a May- 
ole. 
, So far this ‘proverb’ has eluded all my 
searches. Standard proverb and allusion 
books in the Harvard Library include no 
such proverb, and Montague Summers’s 
edition of Congreve’s Works (Nonesuch 
Press, 1923, vol. iii. p. 167) provides no 
gloss or annotation. A most interesting note 
on the Maypole in the Strand (Notes and 
Queries, August 9, 1947) suggested the 
notion that this ‘maxim’ was perhaps a 
saying which gained currency during the 
Restoration, when the Maypoles, destroyed 
by the Puritan regime in 1644, once more 
appeared in England, and particularly the 
great Maypole in the Strand, which is des- 
cribed by Walford with quotations from a 
contemporary tract, The Cities’ Loyalty 
Displayed. The fortunes of the Maypole 
in the Strand, from the sixteenth century 
down to the building of Gibbs’s church in 
1714, provide an interesting commentary on 
Congreve’s maxim. A superficial examina- 
tion of the pamphlet literature of the period 
from 1660 to 1700, however, has so far 
revealed nothing which substantiates the 
notion that Congreve’s maxim was a current 
saying; yet the pamphlet literature of these 
forty years is so extensive that a more 
systematic study than I have been able to 
make might possibly produce something of 
interest. 

I should indeed be grateful for other 
instances of the use of this proverb, and 
particularly for any information about its 
provenience and currency. 

ALINE MACKENZIE TAYLOR. 


Tulane University, New Orleans. 


TENURE BY GRAND SERJEANTRY. 
—In a list of Knights’ Fees in the 
Red Book of the Exchequer is the following 
entry : 
Suthamptona. a.p. 1212—17. 
Rogerus Markes tenet Lye per servitium 
Maris versus Britanniam. 
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Lye was later known as Lee Markes and 
eventually as Lee-on-the-Solent. 

This estate must I think have been held 
by Grand Serjeantry or it would not have 
been included in the list of Knights’ Fees. 

I imagine it was granted for the defence 
of the coast before the Cinq Ports had 
undertaken this duty. Can anyone tell me 
whether there were any other estates on the 
South coast held on the same tenure, and 
give me any information about estates held 


on this tenure? ARTHUR W. MARKS. 


O WAS THOMAS WILLFORD?— 

In a manuscript notebook of the time 

of the Civil War, probably kept by Thomas 

Willford, his name is followed by the word 

‘philomathesis.. Corpus Christi College 

cannot link him with the Master, Francis 

Wilford, mentioned by Pepys. 

Perhaps he was a member of the Kentish 

family of the same name. N.M.C. 


FAMILY OF BUNKER.—Is anything 
known of William Bonquer who was 
sent to the Court of Rome by Henry III in 
1247 (issues of the Exchequer) or of Johem 
le Boncer mentioned in Calendarium 
Inquisitionem Post Mortem, Richard II, 
A.D. 1399, or of other instances of the name 
Bunker up to Elizabethan times when Bed- 
fordshire and Devonshire Parish Records 
show instances. J. M. BunKER. 


OBERT PARTRIDGE, ‘ OFFICER.’— 
A collateral branch of my yeoman 
family has a tradition that one of its 
ancestors was ‘an officer.’ He was either: 

1. Robert Partridge, born about 1663- 
1672 at Stratford S. Mary, Suffolk; ? of 
Fingringhoe, Essex, 1700-1705; of Thorring- 
ton, Essex, 1706-1708, buried there 1708; 
or his son 

2. Robert Partridge, born about 1699- 
1705; of Clacton, Essex, 1727; of Fordham, 
Essex, farmer, 1740-1777; buried at Strat- 
ford S. Mary 1777 aged ‘76.’ 

Army-lists have been searched in vain. 
It is unlikely that tradition concerns ‘an 
officer’ of Excise or Customs. It is not 
known whom R.P. No. 1 married. Can 
any reader help to solve these problems? 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 
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AN IRISH SOLDIER.—Alexander Mac- 

kenzie, in his History of the Munros 
(1898), p. 380, has a reference to Colonel 
Hector Munro, who “ served in Ireland and 
other parts, and left a daughter who 
married a Mr. Kelly and became the mother 
of the famous soldier of that name.” Where 
can I find particulars of this “famous 


soldier ”? R. W. MUuNRO. 


ROBERT ROBOTHAM. — Who was 
Robert Robotham of Raskylle, co. 
York, who in 1560 had a grant of arms 
and crest from Dalton, Norry? Per fesse 
battelle counter batelle, argent and sable 
three roebucks counter changed: on a 
thelme a demye tygre azure, gowted, argent, 
langydand armed gules. Did the above 
marry Francis, daughter of Francis Godwin, 
Bishop of Hereford? Was _ Richard 
Robotham, Vicar of Lavendon, Bucks., 
presented to the living in 1629 by Robert 
Eccleston and Anthony Elcock, any relation 
to the above, and if so in what connection? 


ARTHUR DE LA POER ROWBOTHEM. 


TRATFORD - ON - AVON, HALL’S 
CROFT.—Is there definite evidence to 
identify the house, now known as Hall’s 
Croft at Stratford, with that formerly 
occupied by the Hall family? Certain guide- 
books to Stratford, at least, merely refer to 
this identification as traditional. ppcem. 


ANTONIO VERRIO.—This artist died at 
Hampton Court in 1707. Is his place 
of burial known? G. W. Wricut. 


NGE GOUDARD.—Can anyone offer 
information as to this author of a far 
from angelic book, Pensées Diverses, 
— A Madame la Marquise de Pompa- 
our. 
This was not printed in France but 
“A Londres, 
Mr. P. Vaillant in the Strand. 
po Mr. W. Meyer in Mays-Buildings. 
Mrs. Nutt at the Royal Exchange. 
Mr. G. James in Ludgate-Street. 
M.DEL.” 


The ungallant epigrams ‘ De ’ Amour’ are in 
striking constrast to the sentiments of the 
Poet-Prince Charles Duke of Orleans, who, 
captured at Agincourt, spent more than 
half a lifetime as a prisoner in England 
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but never lost his chivalry and grace. The 
section on Jes Grands seems dictated more 
by spleen than experience. The assertions 
‘ De la Politique’ are pessimistic, and based 
on the conviction “Telle est la fatalité 
du siécle présent que la vertu et le meérite 
seul ne se fait jour a rien.” 


MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 


(CONSOLIDATED INDEX TO ‘JOHN. 
SONIAN GLEANINGS.’—The | ten 
issued Parts of my Johnsonian Gleanings 
have each a detailed and exhaustive index 
of persons and places, and altogether these 
indexes extend to 646 columns. I am now 
completing the consolidated index of persons 
for the ten Parts, as well as for the John- 
sonian sections of the parent work, The 
Reades of Blackwood Hill and Dr. John- 
son’s Ancestry, issued in 1906. My aim is 
to identify and date every individual fully, 
and any help towards the achievement of 
this object will be very much appreciated. 
I shall also be very glad to hear of any errors 
or omissions detected in the separate indexes 


to each Part. ALEYN LYELL READE. 


PATRON SAINTS.—Who is the patron 
saint of printers, and why? 
R. M. 


LONDON ANNUITY SOCIETY.—John 

_ Field founded the London Annuity 
Society in 1765, which was wound up not 
long before 1890. Its final premises were 
at 3, Sergeant’s Inn, and half length portraits 
of John Field and of his son Henry Field 
hung there. Where are these portraits now? 
Can any reader give information? 


H.E. W. 





(Continued from page 434) 


enjoy. Buckingham’s plea for the “ Reason- 
ableness” of Religion is outstanding in its 
brevity and concentration; qualities com- 
monly absent from the current controversial 
writings. 

No estimate of that enigmatical, magni- 
ficent, profligate, versatile wit and courtier, 
can be complete unless we include the 
Discourse which embodied his mature con- 
viction towards the end of his troubled and 


eventful life. MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 
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Replies 


BRITISH OFFICERS DEIFIED IN 
INDIA (cxev. 281).—The Colonel 
Wallace referred to in the query is Colonel 
William Wallace of the 74th Highlanders, 
who died at Sirur in the Poona District, 
when in command of the Subsidiary Force 
with the Peshwa, on llth May 1809, aged 
47 years. His tomb at Sirur, a well-known 
monument, records him as “ a man respected 
and beloved for his Gallantry, Devoted 
Public Zeal, Ardent Honourable Rectitude 
and Noble Candour.” Offerings continued 
to be made at his tomb by the Hindus of 
Sirur and surrounding villages, especially on 
Thursdays and Sundays, up at least to recent 
years, and probably still are. Whenever a 
public calamity was about to occur in the 
neighbourhood, the ghost of Coionel 
Wallace was to be seen wandering restlessly 
about the village. Incidentally the writer of 
this note has met with individuals, both 
European and Indian, who believed that 
they had seen the ghost near the tomb. 

In “The Tomb of His Ancestors,” 
Kipling gives details of John Chinn’s 
family, members of which, he says, served in 
the Bombay Army and Bombay Civil Ser- 
vice, but it is not possible to identify them 
with any Bombay family, and they are 
probably due to Kipling’s love of ingenious 
detail. The Regiment referred to ought to 
be the Malwa Bhil Corps. The scene is laid 
among the Bhils of the Satpura Hills, and 
could not have any connection with any 
Colonel Palmer of the Madras Army. 

Most people who have served in the 
Indian “up-country” districts are acquainted 
with tombs of British officers which are 
regarded with great respect by the local 
inhabitants, and are, in some cases, main- 
tained by them. Two instances may be 
given. At the monument of _ Sir 
Thomas Sidney Beckwith, K.C.B., Com- 
mander in Chief and Acting Governor of 
Bombay, who died at Mahableshwar on 
1Sth January 1831, the local Hindu labour- 
ing classes offer prayers and make vows. 
Till at least recently, a bottle of spirits and 
some cheroots used occasionally to be 
Placed at the grave. It should be stated that 
this could not have been based on any 
known predilection of the General’s, as he 
was only in Mahableshwar for a few weeks 
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before his death. The gifts were clearly 
intended to comfort, and perhaps to placate, 
the departed spirit. 

The tomb of Brigadier General John 
Jacob, who died at Jacoabad in Sind in 
December 1858, is greatly reverenced by 
the local population who keep a lamp per- 
petually burning, offer prayers, and ask for 
help at it. Within recent years, when the 
town was threatened by floods, practically 
the whole population went to the tomb to 
offer prayers for its safety. The result was 
satisfactory. 

In some of these cases, the respect paid is 
due to great work done by the deceased for 
the welfare of the area (as was done by 
Jacob): or, as in the case of Wallace, for 
his character as a “ Sat Purush” or upright 
man, or, as with Beckwith, because of high 
position and reputation. 

It would not appear right, however, to 
speak of the respect, and the consequent 
observances, as “ Deification.” Equal respect 
is paid at many shrines, or burial places, 
of men of saintly character, especially 
Moslems. This is particularly so when a 
family, preferably of priestly descent, has 
established itself as hereditary guardians of 
the tomb. Doubtless the prayers and gifts 
offered sometimes appear to be akin to 
worship, but the same might be said of the 
pilgrimages to the shrines of saints in other 
continents. P.R.C. 


ST. MATTHEW, FRIDAY STREET 

(cxev. 271)—This City Church was 
removed in 1885-6. According to the 
London Gazette of 4th August, 1882, 
p. 3634, the materials and site were to be 
sold. Information as to the disposal of 
registers, fittings, and monuments, would be 
recorded at the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
Millbank. The registers were edited by 
A. M. B. Bannerman, and printed by the 
Harleian Society. 

For the life of Sir Hugh Middleton 
reference should be made to: ‘ Citizens and 
their Rulers, by B. B. Orridge, 1867; 
‘Notes on the Myddelton Family,’ by 
W. Duncombe Pink (Stocken Collection: 
MS. 533/18, City Guildhall Library); ‘ The 
London and Middlesex Notebook,’ ed. by 
W. P. W. Phillimore (Elliott Stock, 1892), 
pp. 252-257, for the family of Middleton, of 
Stansted Mountfitchet, Essex. 

The records of St. Matthew, Friday 
Street, were studied by the late Librarian 
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of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Revd. 
W. Sparrow Simpson, D.D., F.S.A., for 
which see: ‘Churchwardens’ Accounts, 
1547-1603,’ (British Archaeological Associa- 
tion, No. XXV, 1869). 

‘Notes on the History and Antiquities 
of the Parishes of St. Matthew, Friday Street, 
and St. Peter, Cheapside’ (London and 
Middlesex Archaeological Society, Vol. III, 
0.s., 1870). 

Further references will be found in the 
. article in N. & Q. of 8th May, 1943, clxxxiv. 
pp. 290-1, on ‘Union of Benefices Act, 
1860.’ 

The Topographical Society of London 
illustrates this Wren Church in their ‘ Illus- 
trated Topographical Record of London,’ 


Ist series, 1897. G. W. WRIGHT. 


PUREFOY OF THALSTONE, BUCKS. 

—The particulars of the ancestry of 
Isobel (Purefoy) wife of Thomas Godwin, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, supplied by Mr. 
Guest-Williams (cxcv, 217) agree in the main 
with the genealogy of Purefoy in Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, 1937. Burke’s pedigree 
commences with Philip Purefoy, of Mister- 
ton, co. Leicester, living 1344. His son and 
grandson and their wives are noted, but 
then come three generations of Purefoys 
with neither Christian names, dates nor 
marriages. There are no references to 
Robert Purefoy, died 1557, Bishop of Here- 
ford (see D.N.B. under Warton) nor to 
William Purefoy (15807-1659) rejicide (see 
D.N.B.) who would appear to be of the 
same family. References to other sources 
of information would be appreciated. 


P. D. M. 


Two INSCRIPTIONS (cxcv. 348).—The 
first inscription, a version of the 
epitaph said to have been placed on the 
tomb, at the nunnery of Godstow near 
Oxford, of Rosamund Clifford, the mistress 
of Henry II, differs in some details from ver- 
sions given in other sources. 
These differences may affect the exact 
meaning of the epitaph, and are compared: 
Hic jacet in tomba [tumulo (a) tumb4 (b) 
tumbo (c)] 
Rosamundi [Rosa mundi (b)] non munda 
[Rosa munda (a) (b) Rosamunda (c)] 
Non redolet sedolet [sed olet (a) (b) (c)] 
Qui [Quae (a) (b) (c)] redolere solet 
For the benefit of those not qualified to do 
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so, will some correspondent give a transla. 
tion of this rather subtle epitaph? 
References: (a) Catalogue of Honor, 
T. Milles. 1610, p. 107; (6) Baronage, 
W. Dugdale. 1675, I, 336; (c) Genealogical 
History of Kings & Queens of England. 
F. Sandford & S. Stebbing. 1707, p. 114, 


R.C.G. 


HOPKINS AND SIR THOMAS MORE 

(cxcii, 389).—In this note I traced to 
Psalm 107 G. M. Hopkins’s poem ‘ Heaven 
—Haven’ and the conclusion of More’s 
‘Fortune’ verses. I also suggested that Hop- 
kins might have owed his compound title 
to More’s ‘haven of heaven.’ Since then 
I have noted that the last line of George 
Herbert’s ‘The Size’ also originates in 
Psalm 107: “These seas are tears, and 
heav’n the haven.” As Hopkins’s compound 
is closer in word-order to Herbert’s phrase 
than to Moore’s, it probably furnishes one 
more of his echoes from Herbert. 


R. G. Howartu. 


APTAIN JAMES COOK’S FAMILY 
(cxcv. 281, 328).—There is a family 
tradition that an ancestor of Captain Cook 
who was a Royal Stuart, came south into 
Yorkshire and assumed the name of Cook. 
The suggestion has been made that this 
ancestor was a child of Arabella Stuart 
(1575-1615). Is the grandfather of Captain 
James Cook known? P.D.M. 


AMES INSCRIBED ON WINDOW 
GLASS (cxcv. 304, 371).—In Holden's 
Directory for 1808 there appears: “ Miles, 
Wm. painter and glazier, 9, Tufton Street, 
Westminster.” This is repeated in John- 
stone’s Directory for 1817. The numbers in 
Tufton Street were evidently altered about 
that time but there is no doubt that the 
Wm. Miles in the Directories was the person 
who repaired the window in Westminster 
Abbey, after it had been “ bloed out by the 
wind” and who scratched his message on 


the glass in 1797. Water H. PHILLIPS. 


‘YY/HITEWASH "—MORE_ FOR THE 

O.E.D. (cxcv. 369).—I have no doubt 
that Trollope was correct in writing ‘ white- 
wash. My grandfather Henry Holden 
(1823-1900) and my uncle Frank Holden 
(1868-1937) always took a glass of Marsala 
or Sherry after dinner and they called it 


a ‘ whitewash.’ WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 
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The Library 


ETD 





‘English Novelists Series.’ Arthur Barker, 
Ltd. 6s. net each. 
1. MARIA EDGEWORTH. By 
Newby. 
THs is a sympathetic and penetrating 
study of Maria Edgeworth, so sym- 
pathetic, in fact, that the writer ends by 
saying that though Jane Austen’s novels may 
be considered superior to Miss Edgeworth’s 
as works of art, yet Maria Edgeworth is 
the more important writer, because she 
extended the subject-matter of the novel. 
This is exactly the point of view of readers 
contemporary with the two authoresses. 
Miss Austen’s novels were amusing and true 
to life, but they were not improving; 
nobody in them was punished, as Macready 
complained. Now Miss Edgeworth’s novels 
were not only amusing but also improving; 
the faulty characters were punished in 
delightfully sensational ways. Hence Maria 
Edgeworth received more for one novel than 
Jane Austen made by the four published inher 
lifetime taken all together. If Maria Edge- 
worth is unread now, she had her successes 
when she could enjoy it most—in her own 
lifetime. She deserved her popularity, for 
she was among the advance guard of the 
new spirit of science and utilitarianism which 
was to prevail for the next century. Her 
great achievement was the creation of the 
regional novel. From her came the inspira- 
tion of Scott, Turgenev, Fenimore Cooper, 
and a whole school of French writers. 
Castle Rackrent is her best work, and one 
of the few books which she wrote entirely 
herself, as her super-active father was 
absorbed in politics at that time. Mr. Newby 
is at his best in dealing with the influence 
of Richard Lovell Edgeworth on his 
daughter. If it must be counted against 
him that he encouraged her to put The 
Moral first, and to sacrifice to it the con- 
struction of the novel and the development 
of character, still there are many points in 
his favour. He broadened her outlook, sup- 
plied her with material, and gave her a 
working example of masculine psychology. 
It was thanks to him that her novels covered 
a wide section of society, instead of being 
confined to the drawing-room, like those of 
the ‘ fair authoresses ’ whom Mr. Newby des- 


Pr. &. 
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cribes so amusingly. Owing to the narrow 
limitation of his space, Mr. Newby has not 
room to do more than allude to Miss Edge- 
worth’s letters, but probably a good new 
edition of them would be the surest way to 
reawaken interest in her. The only edition 
of them, published in 1894, is treasured by 
its possessors. 


2. GEORGE BORROW. By Martin Arm- 
strong. 


TF a writer who sets out to produce an 

autobiography decides, later, ‘ for reasons 
of his own, to modify, adapt, touch up, or, 
as he puts it, embellish mere autobiographic 
fact’ does he thereby become a novelist? 
The embellisher here referred to was George 
Borrow and the embellished product was 
‘Lavengro and The Romany Rye, the titles 
of two halves of a single unfinished work.’ 
The quoted passages above are from Mr. 
Martin Armstrong’s book, which does little 
to justify the inclusion of Borrow in The 
English Novelists Series and is likely to do 
nothing to encourage belief that Mr. Arm- 
strong cares about or understands Borrow. 

The book starts with a ‘ Self-Portrait — 
i.e., Borrow as he saw himself; turns next 
to Borrow ‘As He Struck Some Contem- 
poraries’; then details some ‘ Biographical 
Facts,’ before discussing ‘The Four Books’ 
(The Bible in Spain; Lavengro and Romany 
Rye; Wild Wales). There follows ‘A 
Reconstruction’ which is the core of Mr. 
Armstrong’s brief study, and in this we are 
told that ‘ Borrow, in fact, is a fascinating 
case which only a trained psycho-analyst 
could fully unravel.’ Whether the author is 
right or wrong in engaging that now tattered 
old bogy the Oedipus complex to explain 
Borrow is a pathological rather than a 
literary question. Any reader of Mr. Arm- 
strong’s book who did not already know 
Borrow’s writings might well be left wonder- 
ing why Lavengro and Romany Rye became 
classics and why anyone should bother with 
them now. Those who do know and have 
long enjoyed these unique masterpieces will 
wonder why Mr. Armstrong—who writes 
admirably on other subjects—should turn 
to a man who seems to arouse in him a 
strong antipathy; and, also, they will regret 
that the mere inadequacy of our literary 
terminology should fasten upon Borrow the 
inappropriate and in this connection mean- 
ingless label ‘ Novelist.’ 
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SHAKESPEARE SURVEY: 3. Edited by 
Allardyce Nicoll. (Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 

OW that the third of these annual 
volumes has appeared it is evident that 
the value of the Survey will be cumulative. 

In addition to the interest and usefulness of 

each individual issue there will be the advan- 

tage of a growing repository of knowledge 
upon which students and others can draw 
for information concerning Shakespeare 
himself, his works in print and in perform- 
ance, his times, and the researches and 
guesses—inspired and otherwise—of numer- 
ous critics and commentators in many lands. 

The present volume takes as its pivotal 
theme Shakespeare the man and the writer; 
but this stress upon the biographical and 
literary aspects does not impose cramping 
limitations upon the stage aspect—which is 
treated in several articles, notably in Muriel 

St. Clare Byrne’s detailed analysis of last 

year’s production of Henry VIII at Stratford 

and in C. Walter Hodges’ ‘ Unworthy 

Scaffolds: A Theory for the Reconstruction 

of Elizabethan Playhouses.’ Professor 

C. J. Sisson examines the outstanding books 

on the life and environment of Shakespeare 

published since 1900; Professor F. P. Wilson 
discourses on ‘ Shakespeare’s Reading’; and 
the subjects of other articles include Shake- 
speare’s Chronology, the British Museum 
holdings of Shakespeariana, and special 
studies of problems associated with Corio- 
lanus, Measure for Measure, and the 
garbled 1603 Quarto Hamlet. In a skilful 
piece of literary detection on the last-named 
Mr. J. M. Nosworthy reaches the conclusion 
that the mystifying Quarto owes its existence 
to the actor who played Marcellus, Lucianus, 
and An Attendant Lord. This assumption 
is based upon the fact that the piratical text 
is reasonably reliable in the lines which 
would have been spoken by that player, 
but becomes more and more corrupt in the 
scenes in which he would have been only 
a bystander or a listener in the wings. 


RIVISTA DI LETTERATURE 
MODERNE, nuova serie, Vol. I, 
No. 1, of July, 1950, published quarterly, 
from Heffer at £1 per annum. 

FARLIER numbers of the Rivista di Let- 

terature Moderne were reviewed in these 

columns in Vol. 192, No. 15, Vol. 193, 


No. 13 and Vol. 194, No. 9. For its July, 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


* emerged.’ 


1950, number, the Rivista appears in fre 
guise, having opened a new series, 
cover is now blue, the print much heayj 
and the publishing firm ae - 
of Astigiano. The little grou 
Italians who, with Professors Pellegrini 


30 September, s? 


ne 


Santoli at their head, have hitheeo Y acted 
as directors is now enlarged to include thr ¢ 


Englishmen, four Americans, three Fren¢ 
men, one Belgian, one Portuguese and ¢ 
additional Italian—accepting the universities 
which they represent rather than the coun 
of their birth. Pellegrini and Santoli ne 
theless remain as editors and the policy 


the successful journal seems in no way i 


have changed. 


Of the six articles included in Vol. ] 


No. 1, of the new series, one is written it 
English, one in American-English, one 
French, two in Italian and one in Itali 


translated from German. Of the reviews 


five out of six are in Italian and of the 


shorter notices all 
language. 

In a long opening article of thirty p 
entitled ‘ L’héritage d’ Erasme,’ in 
he reproduces the substance of two le 
given in Brussels in 1949, Augustin Renau 
gives an admirable appreciation of the 
and intentions of the great humanist, his 
immediate influence upon his contemporarie 
throughout Europe and his message @ 
generations to come—"“certaines affirms 
tions de ce libéralisme politique et religieux 
qui, malgré les résistances d’un mo 
hostile, ne devait plus périr.” In ‘Per } 
critica dell’ Urfaust, Professor § 
appreciates the mass of documents copié 
in the hand of Luisa von Géchhausen 
eventually published by E. Schmidt in 188 
this being followed by Alfred Orel 
Vienna in a short article translated 
Italian as ‘Goethe e l’opera italiana” | 

The first of the two contributions of ¢ 
English-speaking world is a note by J. 
of Reading University on the use of 
rima by Chaucer, Surrey, Wyatt, Sid 
Milton and the English poets of the 1% 
and 20th centuries; the second an app 
tion of ‘Ezra Pound’s earlier works’ 
F. G. Steiner, in which the American f 
is considered grandiloquently as ‘the 
through which most of modern 
The sixth article, 
apparently straight into Italian, is a! 


twenty-two 


by Professor Charles Brunean on * 
yTetorica di Baudelaire.’ 
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